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The committee's estimates must be regarded as tentative because
of the limited data bases and the numerous other factors discussed
throughout this chapter, not the least of which are limitations
inherent in the analytical methods used to measure the nitrate,
nitrite, and nitrogen oxides in various media. Also, because esti-
mates of intake from foods were based on food consumption tables
rather than on direct assay, the committee's estimates may reflect
any inherent errors in these data.  Thus, the estimate of 0.12 mg of
nitrite (16%) from vegetables as a U.S.  average is subject to error
of uncertain dimensions because the standard errors cannot be calculated
for the nitrite concentration in each vegetable presented in Table 5-8.

These estimates are probably most useful as indicators of the
relative contributions made by various sources to the average daily
intake. That is, although they are crude, the individual estimates
in this section do suggest that some sources of nitrate and nitrite
ingestion are more important than others. Additionally, they point
out some ranges in exposure that are probably characteristic of
large segments of the U.S. population today. For example, they
indicate that approximately 39% of ingested nitrite comes from cured
meats and that consumption of much larger amounts of cured meats, as
in the case of a high cured meat diet, can contribute significantly
(71%) to the total nitrite intake from exogenous sources.

Data in Table 5-22 indicate that only a few vegetables con-
tribute most of the nitrate load.  In addition, evidence presented
earlier in Table 5-7 suggests that heavy use of nitrogen fertilizers
during the past decade may have caused significant increases in the
nitrate content of carrots, lettuce, and spinach.

Drinking water is an important consideration in determining
environmental exposure to nitrate because of the large amount of
water ingested daily and because of the reports of high concen-
trations of nitrate found in certain water supplies, such as private
wells. Evidence that the nitrate content of drinking water may be
increasing also suggests that this source of nitrate may be even
more important in the future. There seems to be general agreement
that the nitrite content of drinking water supplies is uniformly     1
low and not an important contributor to human exposure to nitrite
in the United States.

The committee's estimates are conjectural because there are
no data on actual conversion of nitrogen dioxide to nitrate and
nitrite in humans; however, nitrogen oxides may contribute to the
exposure of humans to nitrate, especially in polluted atmospheres,
and from tobacco smoke, which may contribute up to 21 mg of nitrate
daily for persons smoking 20 cigarettes/day.